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ABSTRACT 

Recent research shows no significant educational 
benefits from providing summer schools, extended school years, or 
yeai — round schooling to disadvantaged students. However, the severe 
educational difficulties faced by these students, combined with the 
many practical reasons for deviating from the traditional school 
year, are strong reasons why educators continue to hope for 
improvements in student achievement from these programs. While it is 
unfair to expect such improvements without a clear picture of how 
students learn over time, it is also clear that the programs 
themselves are in need of improvement. Program management problems 
associated with summer school include the following: (1) short 
duration; (2) loose organization; (3) little time for advance 
planning; (4) low academic expectations; (5) emphasis on "fun"; (6) 
discontinuity between the curriculum of the regular year and summer 
school; (7) time lost to establishment of teacher-student 
relationships; (8) teacher fatigue; (9) low attendance rate; and (10) 
homogeneous classes. Problems associated with year-round schooling 
include the following: (1) curriculum changes when schools switch 
from 9-month to year-round; (2) lack of support and assistance to 
teachers in adapting to the change; (3) insufficient provision for 
teacher fatigue; (^) administrative complexity of staggered schedules 
in secondary schools; and (5) parent objections. Additional research 
is needed on both student learning and the effects of various program 
components. A list of 10 references is included. (Author/FMW) 
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SUMMER SCHOOL, EXTENDED SCHOOL YEAR, AND YEAR-ROUND SCHOOLING 

FOR DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS 



Educators arc interest ec! in summer school, year-round 
schooling, and extended school years for both educational 
and practical reasons. Educationally, summer school has 
been advocated as a strategy to improve achievement, in- 
crease attendance, (Ballinger, 1987), reduce the number of 
students who must repeat a grade (Dougherty, 1981) and 
lower the dropout rate (Heyns, 1986). By law, summer 
school can now be part of the individualized programs of 
compensator> and handicapped education students, since, 
according to the argument of specialists in the field, sum- 
mer is a time to ^teni lo.>bCs, renied> deficiencies, and ac- 
celerate achievement {Hc>n5, 1986). Similarl>, >ear-round 
Nchooling— whether or not it adds to the total number of 
da>s of School— eliminates summer vacations, when man> 
students lose ground, therefore, it too has been advocated 
as a means to eliminate these summer losses (Merino, 1983). 
Extended school >cars, which offer additional da>s of 
Schooling, have also been advocated b> several commis 
sions that cite research suggesting that increasing time-on- 
task can raise student achievement. 

In addition, summer schools, extended school >ears, and 
year-round schooling are also often instituted as solutions 
to one or more of the follow ing practical problems, the need 
to case u\crcrowding, increase school building efficicnc>, 
raise teachers' .alarics, dccicasc instructional costs, and 
provide supervision for children of working parents 
(Merino, 1983). 

There is evidence, however, that, at best, increasing 
school time results in onl> modest improv ements in achieve- 
ment, and that the costs of this extension are dispropor- 
tionate to an> instructional gains (Maz^arella, 1984). 
Severed schools around the nation, having tried >ear-round 
schooling (with and without additional total da>s), have 
abandoned it because the savings were negligible, student 
achievement didn't differ, and it was unpopular with 
parents and students (Merino, 1983). At the same time, 
students who attend summer school programs (whether 
the> are retainees, compensator> education students, or 
regular students) generally do nu better afterwards than 
those who did not attend (He>ns, 1986), 

Summer Learning 

The common educational rationale for adding on ..chool 
^ lays through summer school or extended school >ears is 
g J^(^lia( the more time a student spends in the class the better. 



\ et surprisingly little classroom tune is vv ell-used for learning 
under ordinary circumstances, and extending class time does 
not necessarily increase the time students spend learning 
(Blai, 1986). Moreover, there are variations in students' 
effort over time, as well as spurts and hiatuses in learning, 
that have not yet been differentiated from apparent results of 
different school schedules or increased schooling (Heynes, 
1978). 

Research on summer learning is surprisingly scarce, and 
focused mainlv on elementar> otudcnts, nevertheless, several 
points emerge: First, although the learning rates of children 
from advantaged families decrease somewhat during the 
summer, disadvantaged students lose ground dramatically 
during the summer (Hey ns, 1986, 1978). Second, addingdays 
or mstitutmg extended school years or summer school pro- 
grams does not necessaril) increase learning. In fact, schools 
maintaining a nmc-month schedule ma> actually have an 
edge over year-round schooling that creates shorter vacation 
periods without addmg to instructional time (Merino, 1983). 
Nor do disadvantaged students receive clear benefits from at- 
tending compensatory summer school programs (Carter, 
1984). 

So far we know almost nothing about summer programs 
lor disadvantaged middle and high school students. One in- 
tensive, experimental summer high school program, STEP, 
which combines academic learning, life skills, and employ- 
ment has had somewhat beneficial results during its two years 
in existence, both staying achievement losses and producing 
slight gains (Sipe, Grossman & Milliner, 1987). 

Finally, as Heyns (1986) points out, without a valid ex- 
pected growth curve against which to measure summer 
achievement, it is not clear whether the effectiveness of any 
summer school should be measured as **gains'' or as **ar- 
rested losses" for either advantaged or disadvantaged 
children. 

Program Management 

Given the desperate nccxis of disadvantaged studento, 
many educators believe that the poor achievement gains 
resulting from summer school, extended school year, and 
year-round programs cannot be used as a reason to abandon 
these programs. Instead, they point out that these poor 
results can be at least partly attributed to the current pro- 
grams themselves. As Curtis, Doss, & Totusek (1982) note, 
sunvner schools currently suffer from: 



• short cluKUion— usually four luniis or less cla\» for 3-6 weeks: 

• loose organi/aiioii: 

• litlle time Sor advance planiiiiiLi: 

• low aeacleniie expeclations by both teachers and students: 

• more enipliasis on 'Tuji" dian duriny ihe legular \ear: 

• disaintinuit\ between ihc LUiiiLuIuni ol the iciiulai \cai and Mininiei SLhooK 

• time wasted as new teachcis assess, yei to know, and establish expectadons widi 
students: 

• teacher latisiue iVoni the legulai school year: 

• low student attendance rate: 

• homogeneous Llasses. huticl\ Lomposed of low -inLonic. low-aLhie\inii ^indents, 
which is known to correlate wiih low achievement. 

Similarly, rrt//-ro////c/ proirrams nun be iienerating low achie\ement results, compared 
with nine-month proiirams, because of such Taciois as: 

• currictilum chanties when schools switcli from nine-month to \ ear-round piogranis; 

• lack of support and assistance ui (eachers in adapting to the change: 

• insufficient provisions for teacher laiigue: 

• the adminisirniiNc comple\ii\ of staggered schedules in secondarx schools: 

• parent objections to \ear-round piograms, wliich ma\, oi nia\ not, besohable 
throtigh better publicity and I'llanning. 

Need For Kescarcli 

RcLcnt rcseaiUi shows no signiULam cdutanonal beucHis liom pio\iding summei 
schools, extended school \ears, oi \eai-iound schooling to disicKantaged students. 
HowcNcr, the se\eie educational difficulties laced b\ these studenis, combined with the 
man\ practical reasons foi deviating liom the iradiiional school \ear, are strong reasons 
wh\ educators continue to hope foi improvements in student achievement from these pro- 
grams. While it is unfaii to expect such improvements withoul a Lle*ir pieture of how 
students leain over tiuK, it is also tlcai thai the piogianis dieniselvcs might justillablv be 
improvcil. Thus, addiiioiul iLSLafch U iictded on both sUiJcrii iLarniug and ihc cffcLisol 
vaiious Lomponcnts ol sumniei slIkh>I, cMcnd' d school vcai. and vcai lound sLhoolinu. 

— Carol Asclicr 
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